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None are the Lord’s messengers but those 
whom He himself puts forth; and every one of 
these depends wholly upon Him, both in going 
and coming.— Richard Esterbrook. 





Preserve thy heart in simplicity and keep 
closely inward with all thy strength; thus may- 
est thou remain firm and unshaken in the Divine 
unity. 
the Divine will; then will thy soul pass from 
the wounds of the Saviour’s humanity to the 
light of his Divinity, and thou wilt with delight 
begin to taste that which is heavenly.—From 
The Plain Path. 





CHRIST OUR COUNTRY’S ONLY Hope.—Let us 
trust that however we may differ as to methods 
we all believe that the true glory of America 
and her true mission in the new century, as in 
the old, is what a great prelate of the Catholic 
church has recently declared it to be: to stand 
fast by Christ and his gospel; to cultivate not 
the Moslem virtues of war, of slaughter, of 
rapine, and of conquest, but the Christian vir- 
tues of self-denial and kindness and brotherly 
love; and that it is our mission not to harm, 
but to help to a better life every fellow creature 
of whatever color, and however weak or lowly; 
and then we may some day hear the benediction: 
“Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye did it unto me.”’ 

When we come at last to believe that the 
true mission of nations as of men, is to promote 
righteousness on earth; that conferring liberty 
is wiser than making gain; that new friends 
are better for us than new markets; that love 
is more elevating than hatred; that peace is 
nobler than war; that the humblest human life 
is sacred; that the humblest human right should 
be respected; and it is only by recognizing 
these truths which can never fail to be true, 
that our own beloved country can worthily dis- 
charge the sacred mission confided to her and 
maintain her true dignity and grandeur, taking 
abundant care that every human creature be- 
neath her starry flag, of every color and condi- 


tion, is as secure of liberty, of justice, and of 


peace, as in the Republic of God. 


laboring in season and out of season to make 
this whole continent of America ‘‘one vast and 


Watch that thou mayest accomplish } 
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splendid monument, not of oppression and ter- 
ror, but of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, 
on which men may gaze with admiration for- 
ever.’’—Me Veagh’s Oration on John Marshall. 


Inspired Psalmody. 


When David was inspired to compose psalms, 
it was David who was inspired, and not the 
resulting words, however chosen and shaped 
these were through his inspiration; nor was any 
subsequent singer of his compositions inspired 
in David. Sufficient unto him was his own an- 
ointing; his does not hold over to usfor our sing- 
ing, neither can we give grace to our children, 
as he could not to Absalom. We are to seek 
the sure mercies of David from the same Source 
wherein David found them. 

His psalms stand as a product of an inspira- 
tion which was in him; but the parchment, or 
the letter, or the words themselves, written, 
printed or sounded, not being living beings but 
only things, are not susceptible of inspiration. 
But the hearers of such words may be inspired 
for the true hearing of them, as David was for 
the true writing of them; because it is the 
sentient being, life and understanding, and 
not the things used that receive the gift of in- 
spiration. ‘‘There is a spirit in man,” not in 
insensate things—and it is men to whom the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth an under- 
standing; and it is we, when so visited, and 
not the hymns used, that “‘sing with the spirit 
and with the understanding also.” 

Accordingly we may sing every psalm that 
David or any prophet was inspired to compose, 
and be very far from having a part in inspired 
psalmody, or performing inspired singing; on 
the other hand we may, if quickened and em- 
powered under the Divine anointing, rehearse 
(as even David did) language at some time used 
by uninspired men, and yet sing with the Spirit. 
For the inspiration is in the living soul, and 
not in its output. 

We have heretofore called the looking to 
things as sources of supernatural grace, by the 
name of superstition, even if those things were 
once produced by grace; and we have coun- 
selled a looking to the Spirit alone for the 
Spirit, and not to things which the Spirit may 
once have put forth. These to the spiritual 
often have their helpful use, but not as sources 
of grace. Christ reproved Jews for thinking 
they had in the Scriptures themselves eternal 
life, and for being unwilling to come to Him 
himself as the Source of that life. Yet the 
Scriptures have their inestimable value—they 
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testify of Him; they are profitable under the 
Holy Spirit that was their Divine Source as a 
part of the equipment of ‘‘the man of God,” 
for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in 
righteousness; they are able as means, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus, to make wise unto 
a salvation which they cannot impart; they 
are of an interpretation, not private, but of 
the same Holy Spirit in which holy men of old 
spake or wrote them. So far as that inspira- 
tion from Christ the Word is ours, they become 
opened to our understanding. As inspiration 
like the Psalmist’s is ours, we may sing what- 
ever the Inspirer truly calls forth—whether 
David’s or more freshly a new song of the 
Spirit, ‘‘in the newness of the Spirit and not 
in the oldness of the letter,’’ 
book, or of any invented tune of man. 
is only his own works in us, and they living 
works, that can praise him, as in places that 
are of his dominion. : 


or of the hymn- 
For it 





But as for the people bearing our name, have 


not ‘‘they who have led us away captive desired 
of us a song?’’ 
was first coming into exercise some years since, 
that ‘‘psalms and hymns and spiritual songs” 
might be introduced into Friend’s manner of 


We remember when the claim 


public worship, as of a ministry standing Scrip- 


turally on a par with vocal prayer and preach- 


ing. But when meetings opened their door for 


spiritual songs, it was found to be the artificial 


which, as arule, they got; deliverances subject 
to the easy call and will of man. First pity- 
ing, then enduring, then embracing, they con- 
sistently came to lower the other features of 
public worship to the like spiritual standard, 
regarding the expression of public praise, 
prayer and preaching as of the same authority 
and standard. Of equal authority, they indeed 
should be, and that the highest. But when one 
feature drops to a voluntary exercise in will 
worship, shall the other two follow it down, be- 
cause they should stand on a level? Or is it 
the business of Quakerism to level all worship 
upward to the highest spiritual plane? To ele- 
vate the preaching and the praying and the 
silence up to where the Divine melody of the 
heart or voice should be found, exclusively in 
the Spirit and the beauty of holiness? Pray- 
ing to order and preaching to order legitimate- 
ly go hand-in-hand with singing to order, and 
so the whole standard of worship in spirit and 
in truth is dispelled. Putting a vast amount 
of talent into each of these efforts does not 
augment their spirituality, though it may the 
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audiences. For entertainment will love its own. 
And sensuous or emotional exhileration may 
work as the counterfeit of inspiration, to de- 
ceive if it were possible the very elect. But car- 
nal stimulants or charms, though attuned to the 
finest nerves, are carnal still; and because of 
their beguiling intoxication give ground for 
close discernment whether we be drunk with 
that wire, or are filled with the Spirit. For 
‘*that which is born of the flesh,” however ar- 
tistically, ‘‘is flesh, and that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit.’’ 

About inspired psalmody we need not con- 
cern ourselves, if we will only consent to be in- 
spired through obedience. As the manifest 
will of God is complied with, inspirations of 
peace and of the Divine melody of heart will fol- 
low; and the path of obedience will be the path 
of inspiration unto every good word and work. 
These will be disposed in the Divine harmony 
and they that are led by the spirit of God shall 
be found sons and daughters of God; and the 
psalmody of lives, deeds, and voices of Di- 
vine inspiration need not be questioned. How- 
ever humble or broken as judged by rules of art, 
they are not discordant on high. 











"For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Statistics of Crime for 1900. 


For several years preceding the year 1900, 
the cases of murder and suicide in the United 
States had shown quite a marked decrease from 
the annually increasing totals of the years 
immediately preceding. But, again, as shown 
by the statistics regularly gathered by the 
Chicago Tribune, this hopeful recession has 
been arrested. Thus it appears that in the 
year 1900, the murder cases reached 8,275 as 
compared with 6,225 for the year preceding, 
while the suicides numbered 6,755 as against 
5,340 for 1899. The lynchings show an in- 
crease from 107 in 1899 to 115 last year. The 
legal hangings of 1899 numbered 131, but last 
year the number had fallen to 110, so that we 
may hope, in the matter of capital punishment, 
there is a frequent disinclination to inflict the 
penalty, notwithstanding an apparent disposi- 
tion in one or two States, where that penalty 
had been abolished, to try to bring about its 
re-enactment. 

In alluding a year ago (in this paper) to the 
falling off in the number of homicide cases for 
several years then preceding, it was suggested 
by the writer that this improved showing might 
have been ‘‘in part due to more favorable busi- 
ness conditions, but it is probable also that our 
foreign wars have drawn off not a few who had 
grown reckless and were not averse to shedding 
blood.’’ There has been a turn in the tide, the 
men of war have been coming back; in sundry 
tragic occurrences the names of such have been 
noted as participants, but to what extent this 
return of fighting men-may account for the 
large augmentation of murder cases, it would 
be impossible to say, in the absence of any ex- 
act statistics which would have involved in- 
quiry into the details. 

During the summer of last year, in the 
Philippines, an American soldier was killed by 
aboloman. No information was given as to 
what special provocation the Filipino may have 


had for the assault, but the comrades of the 
man who was killed, immediately sought re- 
venge by going to the village where the thing 
occurred and deliberately murdering eighty- 
nine of the residents, most of whom were un- 
armed. This is only an incident of war, and 
makes no figure in the final count of the year’s 
crime statistics of this country; yet if such 
revengeful spirits, returning to their own land, 
were given the occasion when inflamed by liquor 
and the ‘“‘blood was up,’’ can it be doubted 
that tragic results would ensue after the 
kind, if not equal in degree, of the awful oc- 
currence in far-away Luzon, just described? 
Again, it is proper to remark, that the daily 
papers generally, which furnish the public with 
information concerning current deeds of crime, 
are so bound up with the sensational as really to 
serve as a school of corruption to very many.* 
Recently the writer had occasion to look over 
the files of the six morning dailies of a certain 
city, for particulars of what had been done at 
some local religious meetings. In five of the 
papers there was no mention whatever of these 
meetings, but there were plenty of brutalizing 
pictures of prize-fighters and sensuous pictures 
of actresses, with many accompanying columns 
of talk of sports and the stage. The sixth 
publication,and much the least objectionable of 
all, while it did give some of the particular in- 
formation sought, yet was its generally good 
make-up nevertheless marred by the conspic- 
uous advertisements of whiskeys and other 
liquors, and by the invitations to witness stage 
plays which had gained unenviable notoriety 
because of their abominations. Is it not a 
serious matter to admit most of these guests 
to our firesides, to break down in the minds of 
our children those inculcations of good which 
were intended to help keep them away from 
the ‘‘evil communications [which] corrupt 
good manners?’’ In essaying to do our politi- 
cal duty, does it not behoove us to have care 
how we draw too much from tainted fountains, 
rather than from the sterling precepts of the 
Bible, and the Source thereof, lest we continue 
the rule of those who will not administer the 
laws in righteousness, and so vice be condoned 
and crime still increase? 
JOSIAH W. LEEDs. 


— oOo 


A SWEET VOIcE.—It is said that there is 
nothing so difficult to acquire as a kind tone. 

One must start in youth and be on the watch 
night and day, while at work and while at play, 
to get and keep a voice which shall speak at 
all times the thought of a kind heart. 

But this is the time when a sharp voice is 
more apt to be acquired. You often hear boys 
and girls say words at play with a quick, sharp 





* A letter was received yesterday from a Boston mer- 
chant who has been for years interested in putting away 
pernicious literature, and in supplying the better sort. He 
deplored the prevalence of so many trashy books and pa- 
pers filled with ‘‘accounts of criminal deeds,” and wondered 
how they were to be gotten rid of, for the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts, like those of Pennsylvania and many other 
States, forbid the publication and sale of such. It was 
formerly customary for this kind of reading matter to be 
sold on all railway news-stands, but for quite a number 
of years past the lesson of frequent train wreckings and 
train “ hold-ups,” has shown the companies that the cir- 
culation of these papers is perilous to their property, the 
trainsmen and patrons, and they are no longer permitted 
to be handled by the news agents of most of the roads. 
Yet our municipalities freely allow them, and many daily 
papers are flagrant examples of being largely made up of 
“ accounts of criminal deeds.” - 


tone, almost like the snap of a whip. If any 
of them get vexed, you hear a voice which 
sounds as if it were made up of a snarl, a 
whine and a bark. Such a voice often speaks 
worse than the heart feels. It shows more ill- 
will in tone than in words. It is often in mirth 
that one gets a voice or a tone which is sharp, 
and which sticks to him through life and stirs 
up ill-will and grief, and falls like a drop of 
gall on the listener. Some people have a sharp 
home voice for use and keep their best voice 
for those whom they meet elsewhere. The 
advice to all boys and girls is, ‘‘Use your best 
voice at home.”” Watch it by day as a pearl 
of great price, for it will be worth more to 
you in the days to come than the best pearl 
\hid in the sea. A kind voice is a lark’s song 


to heart and home. It is to the heart what 


light is to the eye. 





Selected from the Journal of Job Scott. 


I do most fervently desire we may be a living, 
faithful, spiritual people; firmly believing, if we 
are sufficiently so, we shall, above all the fam- 
ilies of the earth, shew forth God’s praise; many 
thousands will flow unto Him there they will 
behold Jerusalem a quiet habitation, be blessed 
with the dew of Hermon, and rejoice in the 
dew that descends on the mountains of Zion, 
where the Lord commands the blessings, even 
life forever more. Whilst the mere self-active, 
formal hirelings will continue to wither and 
die. Read William Penn’s rise and progress 
of the people called Quakers, wherein is shown 
how one people after another sunk into for- 
mality. Consider how lamentably it has been 
the case with some of us; and know assured- 
ly, if we keep not in the Divine life, we shall 
be rejected. If I am given to discern the 
signs of the times, a revival will take place 
among us; but it will be only through faithful- 
ness, and deep dwelling, being baptized into 
death, and arising in the newness of life with 
Christ. It will not be through a great in- 
crease of rules of discipline; many have been 
zealous therein, and centre too much in the 
letter that kills. Discipline and good order, 
are all very necessary, but it is the spirit that 
quickens and giveth life, and every depar- 
ture from a right dependence on it, every zeal- 
ous movement in support of Truth’s testimony 
independent of its necessary aid, tends to intro- 
duce death, and sets man on the throne, instead 
of Him who is God over all forever. 


—_—_____->____—_ 


DANIEL K., in speaking of his early con- 
vincement of the principles of Truth, expressed 
his belief that our testimony to plainness of 
speech, had cost its followers more suffering 
than that of any other. He mentioned that in 
his own case, his business, which was very 
scanty, nearly left him because of his omitting 
to use compliments to his customers, and on 
one occasion a person left the article bargained 
for, saying, ‘‘I am none of your swineherd.”’ 

Being reduced to a great strait for bread, 
and the tempter watching to deceive, he sturted 
out, intending to lift his hat to the first ac- 
quaintance he should meet. In the act of do- 
ing this, he felt his arm paralyzed, in which 
state it continued for some time after his re- 
turn home, and being favored with a renewal 
of faith, he ever after kept to his testimony, 
and was blest in basket and in store.—P. H. 
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Recollections by James Kite. 


MAUD TYDMARSH. 

John Camm and John Audland had been 
preaching at the Market Cross, in one of the 
towns of England, and as no one invited them 
to dinner they walked down the street leading 
their horses. A young girl, Maud Heirns, 
grieved at this inhospitality, ran home and told 
her father. ‘‘Ask them to come here,’’ was 
his reply, and she, glad of the opportunity, 
soon conveyed to them the invitation, which 
was accepted. At the dinner table they had 
much conversation with their host, opening to 
him the principles of Friends. ‘‘It is the 
truth, the very truth,’’ he confessed, ‘‘but 
what would my brethren say to me if I should 
leave my profession.’” Thus the seed fell by 
the wayside and was soon caught away by the 
evil one. Maud, however, who stood listening 
behind their chairs, received it as into the 
good ground, and soon came into obedience 
thereto, and through much difficulty and op- 
position, attended a meeting several miles 
distant. Her father, having turned away from 
his own convictions, carried it harshly toward 
her; but her correct and humble deportment in 
time wrought such a change in his feeling that 
at length he said to his wife: ‘‘My dear, if 
Maud will be a Quaker, let her be a Quaker, 
she is the best one of the children, and she 
shall have a horse to ride to meeting. Thus 
the way was made easier for her. 

Now, young Giles Tydmarsh attended the 
same meeting, and one day he accosted her 
with, ‘‘Maud, I have something to say to thee.’’ 
She suspecting what the nature of his com- 
munication might be, replied, ‘‘If thou hast 
anything to say to me, Giles, come to my 
father’s house.’’ Thus manifesting commend- 
able prudence. Giles went, and making pro- 
posal, it met with the old man’s approbation, 
who said to his wife, ‘‘My dear, if Maud will 
be a Quaker, a Quaker husband is best for her, 
and I like Giles well.”’ Now, old Giles Tyd- 
marsh was at that time a prisoner (probably 
on account of tithes), and to see him Wm. 
Heirns went forthwith, they exchanged saluta- 
tions. ‘‘ How do, Giles?’’ ‘‘How do, Wil- 
liam?’’ ‘‘But to business; thy son, Giles, 
wants to marry my daughter, Maud; how much 
will thou give thy son?’’ ‘‘I will give him a 
house in (such a street)” ‘‘That’s enough, 
Giles.’’ ‘‘How much wilt thou give thy daugh- 
ter, Maud?’’ ‘‘I will give her seventy pounds.” 
“‘That’s enough, William.’’ And so the matter 
was fixed to mutual satisfaction. Maud proved 
a most dutiful and devoted daughter to her new 
parents and when through extreme age and 
feebleness, they were unable to help them- 
selves, it was her invariable practice to place 
herself on a stool between them, giving them 
alternately a spoonful of nourishment until 
they were satisfied, before anyone else was al- 
lowed to partake. And such is the story told 
of the prudent and dutiful Maud Tydmarsh. 


Two FRIENDS IN SCOTLAND. 


In the early part of the eighteenth century, 
two Friends residing in Scotland having by 
their industry saved a little money, the woman 
said to her husband, ‘‘We must consider how 
we can make a right use of this surplus we are 
favored with.’’ And so consulting together, 


future efforts to obtain the necessaries of life. 
And at length decided to build a meeting-house, 
there being no Friends’ meeting in the place 
where they lived. 

They accordingly went to work; the woman 
trod with her bare feet the clay of which the 
walls were composed; a window was made on 
two sides, not of glass—merely an opening to 
be closed by a shutter in case of storm, on either 
hand. This work was completed by their own 
labor and their savings, which amounted to 
only five pounds, as they had little to buy be- 
sides door, shutters, window frames, rafters, 
with boards for seats; the supports of which 
were made like the walls, of clay. 

Two women Friends traveling in the minis- 
try, being that way, held a meeting in the house, 
report says one of the most favored to them they 
remembered ever to have had. They went 
home with the proprietors of this humble place 
of worship and gave this account of their en- 
tertainment: On taking their seats at table, a 
wooden bowl of ‘‘crowdy,’’ which is oat meal 
boiled with vegetables and served as soup, was 
set before each. After the meal was over, the 
man entertained his guests with the following 
narrative, saying, ‘‘He had a good fortune with 
his wife, for he had been taking out of it ever 
since they had been together, and he could not 
see that it was any ways lessened.”’ This 
good fortune, he told them was a few shillings 
with which he bought the crock, as he called 
it, meaning the pot in which had been boiled 
the crowdy they had been partaking of. 


WILLIAM TUCHOLD 


Resided at a place called Barmen, on the 
river Wipper, in Prussia. He was a shoemaker 
and had many men working for him. In 1830 he 
became convinced of the principles of Friends, 
and changed his dress, putting on a plain coat 
and hat, and in consequence all his customers 
left him, even those having shoes to be mended 
taking them away. So that he was obliged to 
discharge his men and in a week had nothing 
to do. His wife and her family, who were 
Presbyterians, were much opposed to him, call- 
ing Friends anti-Christians. Thinking William 
would be unable to support his family, her 
father and brother came to take her home with 
them. They packed up all the goods he had 
brought there, leaving only a table and settee. 
They then told her to bring the children and 
come with them. William was sitting on the 
settee trying to compose his mind by looking 
for strength to his Maker. His wife took the 
children and started, but looked back from the 
door, and said, ‘‘Is it possible for thee to see 
me go away.”’ He answered, ‘‘Thou knowest I 
love thee, and that | suffer these things for my 
Saviour; if thou lovest thy father and mother 
more than me, thou wilt have to go with them, 
for I love Christ more than thee and my child- 
ren. ‘‘He that loveth father and mother more 
than me is not worthy of me,’’ etc. She im- 
mediately returned and falling on his neck said, 
‘*Nothing but death shall part us, I am willing 
to suffer all things with thee for Truth’s sake.”’ 
She then told her father he might take the 
goods, she would stay with William to live or 
die. Her father and brother, though much 
perplexed, drove off with the goods. But the 
horses would not pull together and the goods 


they concluded that if this was not properly | fell off. Feeling much distressed, they finally 


attended to, a blast might come upon their} concluded to turn back. Then the horses 








worked well, and the goods staid on till they 
arrived at the house, where they unloaded all. 
William said he rejoiced in his heart that he 
had been enabled to give all up wife and child- 
ren, for Truth’s sake, and now it was marvel- 
lous how all had been given back.”” He com- 
menced another business and prospered in it. 





Universal Sympathy. 


Our Father calls us by experience and often 
specially by the experience of sorrow, to come 
closer home to himself. Godly men ought to 
weep with those that weep. Every sorrow of 
our own nation or of other nations affects the 
Christian. In the national affliction the godly 
are afflicted. Man is made in God’s image, 
and the children of God are partakers of the 
Divine nature, and in the light of these facts 
our present position may be more clearly un- 
derstood. As E. M. Callard says, ‘‘The man 
or the woman who has not suffered we feel to 
be incomplete. The depth of their nature has 
not been sounded, nor its full strength attained. 

There may be reasons for the sufferings of 
God’s people that we do not understand. ‘‘Suf- 
fering enables expression” to be given to latent 
possibilities of character that without it fail to 
find fruition. In regard to this ‘‘expression,”’ 
Scripture teaches us that the life and experi- 
ences of man on earth are a spectacle taking 
place before an unseen spiritual audience. Yet 
further, one generation suffers, and a succeed- 
ing generation enters upon the purchased in- 
heritance. Reformers and martyrs fall asleep 
but their service survives. Men and women 
find a joy in sorrow because of the love and 
hope that inspires them. 

The patient endurance of hardship of many 
a mother for the sake of a prodigal son rises 
like the incense of a great prayer to their God. 
God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, and we are called with a high and 
holy calling to have fellowship with Christ in 
suffering with others and for the sake of others. 
He was the one ransom once for all for sin, 
but frail and fallen men are called to the privi- 
lege of entering into the community of suffer- 
ing for the uplifting and succor of others. 
Sorrow is the pathway to heights of blessing 
that without the struggle cannot be obtained. 

‘*These are they which come out of the great 
tribulation, and they washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
—The London Friend. 





Bow low, oh my soul, and bless his name 
forever, that He has thus far enabled thee to 
be with Him, not only in his reign, but again 
and again in suffering and death. Thou knowest 
thou deeply, painfully and joyfully knowest, 
that this leads to, and must precede thy fel- 
lowship with Him in glory. But sing, O ye 
heavens, and shout for joy, ye redeemed souls 
on earth! as the pilgrimage is rightly continued, 
and He is continued with through all in his 
temptations, the consolation that follows, when 
the angels minister to Him, and us, as fellow- 
heirs of God, yea, joint heirs of Glory, every 
sorrow is far more than compensated to us. 
Therefore thou tribulated follower of Christ 
in the regeneration, hold on thy way, faint not, 
hold fast that thou hast received, let no man 
take thy crown. ‘‘Be thou faithful unto death 
and He with give thee a crown of life.” 

Jos Scort. 
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Simplicity of Life. 

The New York Independent commends Bishop 
Potter for his attack upon what it calls ‘‘the 
greatest wickedness of modern times—the wor- 
ship of material wealth. It quotes Bishop 
Potter as saying in substance, ‘‘that the con- 
firmed elect, no less than the unbaptized sinners 
have made wealth their god and render to it 
the only real devotion that they pay to any 
deity; and he calls on all, the sinners and the 
elect, to repent. The twentieth century must 
see wealth no longer adored, but made the 
servant of mankind. It must see men of every 
theological conviction, the Christian land the 
Jew, the Buddhist and the Mohammedan, the 
mystic and the ritualist, the dogmatist and ag- 
nostic, forswearing the materialism which too 
long has been a real belief underlying their 
nominal creeds, and turning anew to the God 
who is a spirit, infinite and eternal, and who 
can be worshipped only in spirit and in truth. 

Dr. Potter says also that the Ameri- 
can people must adopt a simpler mode of life. 
Instead of squandering their wealth in sense- 
less extravagance, or in debauching themselves 
with luxury, they must devote it to education, 
to culture, and to morality.” 

The Independent makes this further com- 
ment: 

‘*But when we ask ourselves just how we 
are to return to simplicity of life, we encounter 
serious difficulties. A few details only are clear. 
Nearly all well-to-do Americans are shortening 
their lives by over-feeding. A return to sim- 
plicity of diet would be as sincerely approved 
by honest doctors as by honest moralists. Ameri- 
cans generally, whether well-to-do or poor, 
are wickedly extravagant in dress, and yet 
they are not by any means an altogether well- 
dressed people. Our passion for incessant 
change, our cringing subserviency to modistes, 
dressmakers, and tailors, who, for the most 
part, are preposterous fools, our lack of artis- 
tic sense, and, above all, of independence, con- 
spire to render us ridiculous to any true Phil- 
osopher of Clothes. Some other details also 
may be clear, especially our expenditures to 
impress our neighbors, but there remains a 
great realm of uncertainty. Are we to find 
simplicity by the easy method of doing with- 
out? Are we to cut off expenditures for house- 
hold construction and furnishing? . . . . 

- Shall we cease to build parlor cars and to serve 
meals en route? Shall we read only Milton 
and the Bible? ee 

‘Such questions have only to be asked to 
reveal the impossibility of a return to sim- 
plicity [merely] by the short and easy road of 
self-denial. There is only one other road and 
that is the wonderfully difficult one of sinceri- 
ty. But already we think we see thousands of 
American men and women, weary of social 
struggles that have profited them nothing turn- 
ing their steps into the narrow and rugged way. 
The path of sincerity will lead us, if we con- 
_ in it, to the only attainable simplicity of 
life. 

‘For, if we were sincere there are four 
things which we should never do. We should 
never buy things that we do not want. We 
should never willingly, or through mere indif- 
ference, buy things that are not genuine. We 
should never try to do things that we know we 
cannot do or have not time todo. And we 


should never do things that we do not want to 
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do and are under no moral obligation to do, 
just because other people do them and ask us 
to do them. If we all observed these four rules 
of sincerity we should discover that simplicity 
of life is, after all, an attainable ideal. 

**Most of all would our lives be simplified 
and our unjustifiable expenses cut off if we could 
discipline ourselves to observe or own personal 
limitations. This is the age of organizations, 
and we have fallen into the habit of belonging 
to more organizations than we can possibly 
serve with honesty or efficiency. We ‘lend’ 
our names to worthy enterprises, well know- 
ing that we cannot personally scrutinize their 
management, and that therefore we cannot 
honestly answer as to their success or failure. 
Far better would it be if each of us, taking in- 
ventory of his talents, of his family, and pro- 
fessional duties, of his strength, and his time, 
would throw himself earnestly and fearlessly 
into the work of some one organization for re- 
form, for philanthropy, or for research, and 
courageously say no to all other well-meaning 
tempters. We believe that men and women 
of the twentieth century will discover and ad- 
mit that this is the only honest course.’’ 





For ‘‘ THE FRIEND.” 
MEDITATIONS. 


BY SARAH D. SEARS. 


I am sitting by my fireside, 
In its cheerful, glowing light, 

While the winter winds are wailing, 
And the snow lies cold and white 

And my thoughts are backward turning 
To another Christmas night. 


Still the starry hosts above us 
Brightly shine and faintly glow 

As they shone in quiet beauty 
Nineteen hundred years ago ; 

As of old sweet truths they’re telling, 
As of old, God’s power they show. 


Ah! how different are the visions— 
Present scenes of joy and mirth, 
From the lowly infant Saviour 
In a manger at his birth ! 
Humblest of the poor and lowly, 
Though the highest King of earth. 


How receding years have vanished, 
How the ages sped away, 

Since that first, that humble Christmas 
Oped for us a better day ; 

Gave the Gospel dispensation 
Instead of Law, with cruel sway. 


Hearts should overflow with gladness 
Souls be filled with praise and song 

For that blessed Gospel message 
Passing all the years along— 

“Peace on earth,” the precious tidings 
Coming from the angel throng. 


As I sit here in the brightness 
And the outside shadows see, 

With the world my thoughts are dwelling ; 
But no message comes to me 

‘From the future. Time is clasping 
In his hand the golden key. 


But, amid the wrongs and sorrows 
In the world abroad to-day, 

Still I trust the Power that guided 
Where the infant Saviour lay 

Holds the present in his keeping, 
And the future still shall sway. 


And I ask his love and mercy 
So to order all our ways, 
Causing fuller dedication 
Deeper gratitude to raise, 
Making all our hearts his temples. 
All our lives sweet hymns of praise. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF JOHN MACHOR- 
TOFF, A DUKHOBOR ELDER, TO JOSEPH §, 
ELKINTON AND JONATHAN E. RHOADS. 

VILLAGE TERPENIE, January 22, Igor, 

Peace and good-will be unto you, dear elders, 
brothers and friends, by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

At present we are alive and well, thanks be 
unto God from the bottom of our souls. We 
send you our sincere love and hearty greeting 
to all your brothers, sisters and children. 

Dear friends, we must repose our faith in 
God our Lord, and Jesus Christ. We must ac- 
quire in our hearts the spirit of Truth, and we 
must remember Him, and be like unto Him 
who has offered his body and life for us sin- 
ners, to suffer and hope. Now He is resur- 
rected, in the third day He came back to the 
faithful, and is with us at present. Dear 
brothers, sisters and friends, we desire to have 
with you a short conversation about Jesus 
Christ and his resurrection. We believe that 
He really rose again, and came on earth to de- 
stroy the sins of Adam thereon, and for the 
destruction of the throne of satan; and to 
the world brought peace. And He said to 
man, I created you but you must work out 
your own salvation; there are two paths be- 
fore you, and you select the one you choose. 
And God asked us brothers to find out the 
nets of satan and avoid them, and do not 
come near them, but look out and see how 
satan spreads his net for us, and try to 
avoid these evils; the appearance may be at- 
tractive, but beware of it. I feel that people 
are coming to know God and his doings. We 
are glad to find people having sincere love and 
hope in God, and Jesus Christ the Saviour of 
our souls. 

Dear friends, brothers and sisters, we are at 
present well. Our workmen have all come 
home from work; all our brothers and. sisters 
are gaining courage and blessing God that He 
sent his favor unto us through the winter. I, 
John Machortoff and my family send you our 
best greetings. I greet you heartily and all 
our brothers and sisters by Christ. 

(This letter was written by Alesy M. Mac- 
hortoff.) 

How TO LIVE IN PEACE.—In order to be 
satisfied even with the best people, we need to 
be content with little and to beara great deal. 
Even the most perfect people have many imper- 
fections; we ourselves have as great defects. 
Our faults combined with theirs make mutual 
toleration a difficult matter, but we can only 
‘*fulfill the law of Christ’’ by ‘‘bearing one 
another’s burdens.’”” There must be a mutual 
loving forbearance. Frequent silence, habit- 
ual recollection, prayer, self-detachment, giv- 
ing-up all critical tendencies, faithfulness in 
putting aside all the idle imaginations of a 
jealous, fastidious self-love—all these will go 
far to maintain peace and union. How many 
troubles would be avoided by this simplicity! 
Happy is he who neither listens tu himself nor 
to the idle talk of others. 

Be content to lead a simple life where God 
has placed you. Be obedient; bear your little 
daily crosses—you need them and God gives 
them to you only out of pure mercy.—Fenelon. 








THE man with a message or a service born 
from above has a majority behind him if he 
will only wait. 
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The Paris Telescope. 


Although the great telescope of the Paris 
Exposition has not made such a noise in the 
scientific world as its projectors expected, it 
has possibilities still before it, and already 
photographs of the moon have been taken with 
it that are larger than any obtained before. 
The story of the telescope is told in ‘‘The 
Strand Magazine” by Francois Deloncle, who 
first conceived the idea of its construction. 
Deloncle, introduced the motion in the French 
chamber of deputies in 1892, authorizing the 
recent World’s Fair. After noting this fact, 
he goes on to say: 

“T felt that it was not sufficient that the 
Exhibition of 1900 should be exclusively an 
artistic triumph; it must also, if possible, mark 
an epoch in history by bringing science, which 
bids fair completely to revolutionize the world 
in the near future, home to the popular mind. 

‘“‘For a long time I revolved various schemes 
in my mind, rejecting one after another as 
impracticable. A chance visit I paid one day 
to the Paris Observatory was the means of 
deciding the point for me. 

‘“*At this celebrated establishment, as most 
people who are interested in the question are 
aware, M. Loewy has been engaged for some 
years past in compiling an elaborate atlas of 
the moon’s surface from photographs taken by 
the large jointed equatorial telescope. 
tronomy having long been one of my favorite 
distractions, M. Loewy’s work possessed a 
special charm for me. 

‘**With an instrument of double the power of 
this you could, no doubt, obtain even better 
results?’ I said to M. Loewy. ‘Certainly,’ 
was the answer. 

** “And if the telescope were three or four or 
six times as powerful, or better still, no doubt?’ 


“**Naturally; but such an instrument is not’ 


likely to be forthcoming for a long time.’ 
‘At that moment my resolution was taken. 


a lost no time in drawing up the preliminary 


outline of the scheme. As I anticipated the 
project at once captured the popular imagina- 
tion, and ‘La lune a un metre! became in a 
day one of those catch-words that fly round the 
world as fast as the electric telegraph can take 
them. If the public were sympathetic, however, 
it was far otherwise with most of the special- 
ists, who almost stigmatized the whole scheme 
as the wild dream of a visionary incapable of 
being realized in practice. At first, in my 
enthusiasm, 1 was inclined to pooh-pooh all 
these objections, but the farther I pursued my 
Investigations the more clearly did I perceive 
how well-grounded some, if not all of them, 
were. 

“At every door at which I knocked I ob- 
tained a similar answer. 

“** Impossible to make lenses such as you re- 
quire’ I was assured in Paris, in Dublin, in 
New York. 

“* “Impossible to polish such lenses, even sup- 
posing they could be made.’ 

““*Impossible to poise such a telescope as 
you describe.’ 

_ “Impossible to see anything through it if 
It were poised.’ ”’ 

Persistence, however, overcame all these 
“‘impossibilities.” The lenses were made of 
the size wished and polished by machinery 
Specially invented for the purpose. The diffi- 
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culty of poising a telescope two hundred feet 


in length was met by utilizing an invention of 
the physicist, Foucault, known as the sidero- 
stat, which is a mirror that can be turned in 
any direction. The celestial bodies are thus 
reflected in this, and their images are thus ob- 
served instead of themselves. While the tele- 
scope remains always fixed, the mirror turns. 
At last the day of trial came. To resume the 
writer’s narrative: ‘‘As is invariably the case, 
when an innovation that sets at naught old- 
established theories is brought forward, the 
prophecies of failure were many and loud, and 
1 had more than a suspicion that my success 
would cause less satisfaction to others than to 
myself. Better than anyone else I myself was 
cognizant of the unpropitious conditions ‘in 
which my instrument had towork. The prox- 
imity of the river, the dust raised by hundreds 
of thousands of tramping feet, the trepidation 
of the soil from the working of the machinery, 
the changes in temperature, the glare from 
the thousands of electric lamps in close prox- 
imity—each of these circumstances, and many 
others of a more technica! nature, which it 
wuuld be tedious to enumerate, but which were 
no less important, would have been more than 
sufficient to make any astronomer despair of 
success, even in the observatories where all the 
surroundings are chosen with the utmost care. 
**In the dark, square chamber at the other 
erd of the instrument, two hundred feet away, 
into which the eye-piece of the instrument 
opened, I had taken my station with two or 
three friends. An attendant at the telephone 
stood waiting at my elbow to transmit my or- 
ders to his colleagues in charge of the levers 
that regulated the siderostat and its mirror. 
The moon had risen now, and her silvery glory 
shone and sparkled in the mirror. 

***A right declension,’ I ordered the tele- 
phone bell rang in reply. 

** ‘Slowly—still slower—now to the left— 
enough—again a right declension—slower— 
stop now—very, very slowly.’ 

‘*On the square ground-glass plate before our 
eyes the moon’s image gradually crept up from 
one corner until it had overspread the glass 
completely. And there we stood in the centre 
of Paris examining the surface of our satellite, 
with all its craters and valleys and bleak deso- 
lation! 1 had won the day. 

*‘On August 14th the first of a succcessful 
series of direct photographs, two feet square, 
three times as large as the largest that had 
ever hitherto been taken, was obtained by C. 
Le Morvan, the distinguished astronomer who 
has long been M. Loewy’s right hand at the 
Paris Observatory. 

‘*For me at least the appearances noted in 
these photographs completely re-establish and 
confirm the old theory that the moon is but a 
mass of volcanic basalt,without atmosphere and 
without life, another proof of the universality 
of the law of growth and decay, and an awe- 
inspiring example of what our own planet may 
some day be when more cycles of millions of 
years have rolled by.” 


Whilst on the Pacific Islands one of the mis- 
sionaries asked Daniel Wheeler why it was 
that when he preached to the natives, they 
were so profoundly quiet without compulsion; 
whereas when they preached it was customary 
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to command order by force of clubs. Daniel 


replied that what he preached was of the good 
word of life, which his own hands had handled, 
and his mouth had tasted, that the power was 
from it, and not from man. Ps Bi 


Upward Progress of Mankind During the Past 
Century. 

The advent of the twentieth century marks 
a juncture of altogether unusual importance 
in the history of the human race. Formerly 
there have been long periods of stagnation; 
now, in civilized lands, there is constant pro- 
gress. Progress formerly was confined to few 
peoples; to-day there are few who have not 
fallen into the onward march. Japan, at the 
middle of the century, awoke suddenly out of 
the sleep and seclusion of ages, rejoicing as 
a strong man to run his race. In the physi- 
cal sciences, in the application of scientific 
knowledge to practical uses, in ingenious and 
masterful use of the forces and the resources 
of nature, no preceding century can compare 
even remotely with the century which has 
just gone by. It has been well said that the 
world came into the century on a stage-coach 
and passed out of it on an express train; was 
lighted at its opening with a tallow candle and 
at its close with an electric lamp. And these 
steps of progress in material things have been 
equalled if not surpassed by the progress of 
humanity in ‘‘the things of the spirit.” 

From this outlook, the matters which 
come naturally into view are those which per- 
tain to the amelioration of civil government. 
The nineteenth century has been character- 
ized by a great advance toward universal jus- 
tice and liberty. The absolute or despotic 
governments of continental Europe were shak- 
en down by the French revolution, the subse- 
quent downfall of Napoleon and the events of 
1848, so that by the middle of the century 
representative institutions had been establish- 
ed in France, Italy, Germany and even in Spain. 
As is shown in ‘‘The Outlook,” of New York, 
‘‘the French Parliament, the German Reich- 
stag, the Austro-Hungarian Reichsrath, the 
Italian Parliament and the Spanish Cortes all 
came into existence between 1800 and 1870.” 

Slavery has been overthrown during this 
century in the United States, in the British 
colonies, in Brazil; the slave trade has been 
declared piracy and is suppressed by the navies 
of the world, and the serfs of Russia have 
been emancipated. The attitude of govern- 
ments toward vice has been greatly improved. 
Important restrictions and heavy burdens are 
laid on the liquor traffic, and these restrictions 
are valuable not so much in the actually di- 
minished consumption which they effect as in 
the hope which they hold out of the ultimate 
suppression of the business. Dueling and 
gambling have been made criminal acts while 
a hundred years ago they were considered re- 
spectable.. Governments are more merciful 
and less cruel than formerly. The death 
penalty was formerly inflicted in England for 
nearly forty crimes. Barbarous and unusual 
punishments are forbidden by the laws of all 
civilized States. Public education has made 
vast strides during the century, while its 
closing years have witnessed a distinct trend 
of thought, in educational circles, toward the 
position that character is the final aim of edu- 
cation. 
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ernment upon its whole line of policy toward the Chinese 
question. General Chaffee will be told that he is not to 
participate in this campaign. 

Carrie Nation, on the 17th inst., led a crowd of five 
hundred men and women on a joint smashing tour in To- 
peka, Kansas, destroying considerable property. She was 
arrested four times and released on bail. In other-towns 
in Kansas similar proceedings have been carried out, and 
in some places conflicts have occurred and personal injury. 
| The Kansas State Temperance Union urges an organ- 
; ized movement for the enforcement of the prohibition law 

“in the most orderly and determined manner, without 
riot, bloodshed or destruction of property.” Its manifesto 
goes on to say that nullification has defiantly trampled 
the laws of the State under foot until patience has ceased 
to be a virtue. The plan it outlines is similar to that 
already adopted by the citizens of some cities —that of 
calling mass meetings, crystallizing public sentiment in 
each community and then moving against the saloons 
through the local officers of the law, to whom all possible 
assistance is to be given. 

The late decision of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
impose countervailing duties upon imports of Russian 
sugar of about one cent per pound, has met with very 
prompt retaliation on the part of the Russian Government, 
which has officially notified the State Department at 
Washington that an additional discriminating duty of 
about 30 per cent. will be imposed upon American manu- 
facturers of iron and steel. This action is greatly re- 
gretted in American circles, who anticipate much harm 
therefrom. All sorts of iron and steel goods from un- 
worked iron castings to sewing machines are affected by 
this action. Roughly stated, the United States is said 
to have exported goods of this description to Russia last 
year to the amount of about $30,000,000. The addition 
of 30 per cent. to the duty will, it is thought, prove prac- 
tically prohibitory. 

In the Presbyterian Committee appointed to consider 
the revision of the Westminster Confession of Faith, a 
majority agreed to recommend that a change should be 
made by a supplemental explanatory statement, to cover 
certain points in the Confession of Faith, and also to in-: 
clude statements as to the doctrines of the Holy Spirit, 
missions and the love of God for all men. 

Dr. L. F. Fleck, of this city, in commenting upon the 
value of health resorts for consumptives as proposed by 
Dr. Rothrock, to be established in the mountainous parts 
of Pennsylvania, says : “In Pennsylvania we have at the 
present time probably from 10,000 to 12,000 people af- 
flicted with tuberculosis, all of whom are destined, under 
existing circumstances, to die within the next few years. 
Of this number from 4000 to 5000 could be saved if we 
had properly equipped sanatoria in which to treat them. 
According to our statistics, there was one death from 
consumption in the city of Philadelphia in 1884 for about 
every 300 people living in it, whilst in 1900 there was 
only one death from consumption for about every 500 
people living in it. This wonderful result has been brought 
about by education and such hospital aid as could be given 
with the very limited resources which have been provided 
by private charity.” 

A party of Americans have found petroleum in large 
quantities on the island of Margarita, in the Caribbean 
Sea, belonging to Venezuela, thirty miles north of Cu- 
mana, and at Maracaibo (a city of Venezuela). They 
have also found iron and discovered several abestos mines. 

A despatch from Washington, says: Earnest consider- 
ation is being given by the President and his advisers to 
the method to be pursued in the transfer of the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines from the military to the civil au- 
thority after the enactment of the Spooner amendment to 

, the Army Appropriation bill. 

“Conditions in the Philippines are materially improving, 
and the President believes the time is opportune to end 
the reign of the military and to make the civil authority 
paramount.” 

The first general provincial government in the Philip- 
pines under American rule, has been established in the 
province of Pampanga by the Taft Commission. 

A remarkably large yield of oil has been obtained from 
a well lately drilled near the village of Dundee, Ind., in a 
previously undeveloped oil territory, which now promises 
to be very productive. The well, when one thousand feet 
deep, suddenly discharged a column of oil 64 inches in 
diameter to a height of 72 feet. It has yielded several 
thousand barrels daily for several days. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has furnished Congress 
with a complete list of the merchant vessels of the United 
States, of which, it is stated, there are 23,333 in number. 
Of these 1330, aggregating a gross tonnage of 826,694 
tons, are registered for the foreign trade, while the ves- 
sels licensed for the coasting trade number 22,003, of 
4,338,145 gross tons. 

New York commission merchants are sending represen- 


tatives to Cuba to purchase produce for shipment to this 
country. It is believed that Cuban products in large 
quantities will soon make their appearance in Eastern 
markets. 

About 12,000 horse power is transmitted in the form 
of electricity from Niagara to Buffalo. 

There were 522 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 27 less than the previous 
week and 19 more than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 264 were males and 258 females: 68 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 100 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes; 11 of diphtheria; 
10 of cancer; 25 of apoplexy, and 7 of typhoid fever. 

CoTTon closed on a basis of 9§c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.25 to $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 to $3.40; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 to $3.60; spring, straight, $3.65 to $3.90; city mills, 
straight, $3.45 to $3.65. 

GraIn—No. 2 red wheat, 774 to 77#c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 444 to 44#c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 324 to 33c. 

Beer CaTTLE.—Best, 5} to 54c.; good, 4% to 5c.; me- 
dium, 4% to 4#c. 

SHEEP AND LAmMBS.—Choice, 4% to 4,°;c.; good, 4} to 
4c.; spring lambs, 5 to 64c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 74 to 8c. 

ForEIGN.—It is very seriously doubted in Pekin that 
General Tung Fu Hsiang will agree to commit suicide. 
He has absolute control of the Mohammedan and is be- 
lieved to be one himself. He refused to allow the dis- 
bandment of 5,000 men, and the Emperor ordered him far 
from the Court. To attempt his execution, it is thought 
in Chinese circles, might mean civil war. Three of the 
Chinese leaders who had been, under the terms of the 
Pekin envoys’ demand, condemned to death, have refused 
to commit suicide at the “request” of the Emperor, and 
the latter has rescinded his action. The Pekin envoys, 
however, demand that the death penalty be enforced. 
Apparently in order to compel China to comply with the 
demands of the Powers, Count Von Waldensee proposes 
to resume military operations on a large scale. 

The Governor of the province of Shen Si is appealing 
for aid in behalf of 4,000,000 inhabitants of the famine 
stricken districts. 

On the 14th the British Parliament was opened by the 
King, who delivered in parson the speech from the throne. 
In reference to the war in South Africa, he said: “I 
greatly regret the loss of life and expenditure of treas- 
ure due to the fruitless guerrilla warfare maintained by 
Boer partisans in the former territories of the two repub- 
lics. Their early submission is much to be desired in their 
own interests, as until it takes place it will be impossible 
for me to establish in these colonies the institutions which 
will secure the equal rights of all the white inhabitants 
and protection and justice for the native population.” 

The French Government has ordered thirty boxes of 
loot, which reached France from China, to be sent back 
and delivered to the Chinese Government. 

A cablegram from Lorenzo Marquez says: “The fever 
season here is exceptionally disastrous. Many deaths of 
prominent British subjects have occurred. The majority 
belonged to the Imperial Railroad administrative staff, 
and had to be removed to a hospital ship. Patients from 
Komatipoort are arriving daily. The hospital ship is now 
filled to its capacity. The mortality among the Boer 
refugees is heavy.” 

The action of Germany in China has been bitterly de- 
nounced in the Reichstag by Bebel, one of its members. 
“The war in China,” he said, was the “ meanest and most 
shameful which Prussia has waged in two hundred years.” 
He read a number of private letters from China in support 
of this assertion, declaring that it was almost incredible 
that such bestiality, lower than that among beasts, can 
survive in Christian Germany. 

The recent marriage of Don Carlos to the Princess 
Mercedes of the Asturias, and the presence in Madrid of 
the Count of Caserta, the father of Don Carlos, and one 
of the leaders in former Carlist uprisings against the 
reigning dynasty, has caused disturbances in Madrid and 
the proclaiming of martial law. The Government has 
taken extraordinary measures to tide over the troubles by 
the use of the civil guards and military. 

A despatch of the 12th from Bombay says: “ The 
spread of the plague is increasing. There were over 
2,000 deaths in this city during the past week, of which 
number 922 are known to have been due to the plague. 
The Government is devoting its attention to succoring 
the sick, rather than to preventing the spread of the dis- 
ease. 

Dr. Campbell Brown, testifying at a beer poisoning 
inquest at Liverpool, estimated, from samples examined, 
that the average weekly consumption of beer in Liverpool 
in summer time would contain 300 pounds of arsenic— 
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enough to kill a million people, if administered in equal 
doses and at one time. 


The completion of the great dam across the Nile at 


Assouan, near the first cataract, has been announced 
The effect of the dam, according to the estimates of the 
Egyptian Government engineer, will be to add at once 
600,000 acres to the producing area of the country— 
acres which now are desert merely for want of water—and 
to convert a further area of 5,000,000 acres now yielding 
moderately and subject to the vicissitudes of years of 
drought into land of the first efficiency for producing 
crops. The commercial value of the enterprise, a high 
authority estimates, will be as much as $30 an acre over 
the entire area. 


The Daily Mail of London publishes the following from 


its St. Petersburg correspondent : “ Serious reports are 
in circulation here regarding the outbreak of what was 
first called ‘hunger typhus,’ but is now officially admitted 
to be bubonic plague, in the KhirghizSteppes of Western 
Siberia. 
tween Semipalatinsk and Orenburg. The Government is 
sending large quantities of wheat to be distributed to the 
starving population, and is organizing traveling medical 
services to localize the outbreak.” 


Many thousands have died in the districts be- 


In an interview with Paul Kruger he is reported 


as saying in regard to the Boers: ‘‘ Will no one ar- 
bitrate? Will no one give usa chance of defending 
ourselves ? 
our faults and our weaknesses. 
but our hands were forced, and we can prove it. 
Get some one to judge between this England and 
ourselves. 
We shall win. 
we shall win at last.”’ 


We may have done wrongly ; we have 
We declared war, 


But the Lord will help us in the end, 
I do not know how nor when, but 


Wireless messages have been sent by the Mar- 


coni system between St. Catharine’s Point, in the 
Isle of Wight, and the Lizard, in Cornwall, a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles. 


A despatch from London of the 17th, says: All 


Europe is experiencing a return of winter weather, 
Severe cold and snow-storms are reported from all 
parts of England, Germany, Italy, Austria and 


The blizzard continues in the Odessa dis- 
In Switzerland many villages are cut off. 
Numerous deaths are reported. 

The population of St. Petersburg is about 1,440,- 


Russia. 


000, or anincrease of 177,000 since 1896. 





NOTICES. 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—Applications for the 


admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to 


WILLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 
Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114-X. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





Diep, at the home of his son, Louis J. Leech, West- 
branch, Iowa, at 3.15 A. M., First Month 23, 1901, of heart 
trouble, after a short illness, THomaS LEECH, aged eighty- 
five years, five months and twenty-five days. He was 
born in York County, Pa.,in the year 1815, and was a 
lifelong member of Friends’ Society, adhering strictly 
to its principles. He was a member of Hickory Grove 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. He had been in feeble 
health for about two years, though mostly able to get out 
to meeting, until about six weeks before his death. He 
was always cheerful and patient, never uttering any com- 
plaint, and was a good counsellor and example to all who 
knew him. When near the close of this long and useful 
life, bidding his children and those around him an affec- 
tionate farewell, he uttered the words, “ O Lord, receive 
my spirit.” He passed away like those that sleep the sleep 
of the righteous, and we feel the blessed assurance that 
he has gone to inhabit one of the many mansions not 
made with hands. 

——, at her residence in Linn Co., Iowa, on the eighth 
of Second Month, 1901, ExizaBeTu A. Hopcin, widow of 
Clarkson Hodgin and daughter of the late Elisha and 
Martha Wood, a member of Hopewell Particular and 
Springville Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the forty-ninth 
year of her age. She was earnestly concerned for the 
religiously guarded education of her children, of whom she 
leaves three to mourn their loss. 


